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The Food of Wild Ducks. — In December, 1893, Mr. William Dutcher 
brought to me the stomach contents of a Harlequin Duck (Histrionicus 
histrionicus) shot at Montauk Point, Long Island, about the 3rd of the 
month. An examination of the material showed what an industrious 
collector the bird must have been, for it had in its crop remains of no less 
than three individuals of the small mud crab of our coast, Panopeus 
depressa Smith, one carapace being almost entire; besides remains of 
some other forms of Crustaceans. Of the little shell Columbella lunata 
(Astyris lunata of the Fish Com. Reports), there were no less than 39 
individuals represented, besides several small Littorinas. This shell is 
seldom more than one-sixth of an inch long, and is usually quite rare on 
our shores. It could only have been obtained in such numbers by a sort 
of sifting of the bottom mud of the bays by the Duck, and indicates how 
carefully the process had been carried on in order to obtain so small an 
article of food. 

The contents of the crop of an Eider Duck (Somateria dresseri) taken 
by Mr. Dutcher at Montauk Point, L. I., on March 25, 1894, contained 
the remains of five right claws of Cancer irroratus, our common sand 
crab, showing that he had dined sumptuously on this species on several 
occasions. The last dinner consisted of an individual entire, a small 
female burdened with a large quantity of eggs under the flipper, making 
an object nearly two inches by one and three-eighths, and almost an inch 
thick, which he must have taken into his crop at a single gulp, without 
even disturbing a limb. 

From the stomach of a King Eider {Somateria spectabilis) the contents 
of which Mr. Dutcher sent, I find the objects so thoroughly comminuted 
that but little can be identified. The hand and figure of Cancer irroratus, 
young shells of Mytilus edulis, and a young shell of Lunatia heros Say, 
which still retains the horny operculum, is all that can be recognized. 

Two gizzards of wild Ducks, the contents very much comminuted, 
furnish, one of them, the almost entire carapace of Carcinus amcenus Linn, 
sp. (= Cancer granulatus Say,) measuring about three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter, the limbs all removed and the whole badly macerated. 
There were also fragments of Cancer irroratus, our common sand crab, 
and quite a quantity of young mussles {Mytilus edulis) none of which 
measured more than one-half an inch in length. A second gizzard gave 
evidence of three or four specimens of the small mud crab, Panopeus 
depressus, with many fragments of mussle shells, but nothing else which 
could be determined. 

There is nothing among these remains which would indicate that the 
birds had been feeding at different localities within a few days of the time 
they were shot. On the contrary all the contents of their crops and 
gizzards would show that their food had been for some days obtained in 
or near our own waters, or at least within the limits of our own coastal 
fauna, and that crustaceans form a very large percentage of their food 
during the spring months of the year. — R. P. Whitfield, American 
Museum of Natural History, Neiv York City. 
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The Scarlet Ibis (Ouara rubra) in Colorado. — My friend Mr. Livesey 
informs me that whilst he and a party of friends were duck shooting on 
Grape Creek in Wet Mountain Valley, Custer County, Colorado, in the 
month of May, 1876, one of the party shot an exceedingly fine specimen 
of this rare visitor. This bird was skinned and afterwards mounted by a 
well known firm of taxidermists. So far as I am aware, this specimen, 
which is now in Mr. Livesey's possession, was never recorded, and hence 
my reason for making mention of it. — Wiixoughby P. Lowe, Pueblo, 
Col. 

The Sandhill Crane (Grus mexicana). — A Correction.— In 'The Auk,' 
Vol. VIII, pp. 308, 309, I mentioned the capture of this bird, but I 
expressed my doubts in the article as to its positive identification. It 
proves to be the Little Brown Crane ( Grus canadensis) by careful 
measurements and comparison with a specimen of Grus mexicana from 
Florida. I can find but one other record of this bird for the Atlantic 
coast, viz. : Brewster, Auk, Vol. VII, p. 89. — Arthur T. Wayne, 
Mount Pleasant, S. C. 

The Northern Phalarope. — A Correction. — In my article 'Notes on Cer- 
tain Water Birds in Massachusetts' (Auk, XI, July, 1894), at end of 
third line from bottom of page 226, read Northern, for Red. In last 
word of article, page 228, read April, for May. — Geo. H. Mackay, 
Nantucket, Mass. 

Colinus virginianus cubanensis not a Florida Bird.— Being respon- 
sible for the introduction of the Cuban Bob-white into the North Amer- 
ican list, I desire to state that its introduction was an error, explainable 
as follows : — 

The only Cuban examples of the genus in the National Museum collec- 
tion, although not agreeing very well with the original description and 
colored plate of Ortyx cubanensis Gould, were naturally supposed to be 
that subspecies. Birds from southwestern Florida proving to be more 
like these than examples from more northern localities in Florida 
(including those from Miami, on which Ortyx virginianus vax.floridanus 
Coues was based), in fact practically indistinguishable from them, it 
seemed necessary to refer them to the Cuban form. Mr. Chapman has 
since shown, however (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist, IV, 1893, No. 1, p. 
290), that two very distinct forms occur in Cuba, the true Ortyx cuba- 
nensis Gould, which is apparently confined to the mountains, and a form 
which is "typical of the very dark Quail from southern Florida," which 
latter he is inclined to think may have been introduced into Cuba. Mr. 
Chapman having kindly allowed me to inspect his Cuban specimens I am 
able to state that the specimens from southern Florida referred by me to 
cubanensis are not that bird, but, unless distinguished by a new name, 
must be referred to floridanus. — Robert Ridgway, U. S. National 
Museum, Washington, D. C, 



